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DISCOURSE. 






Called upon, after so long an absence from my native 
city and my native land, to address you on this anni- 
versary of our alma mater^ the recurrence of which 
must re^dve so many interesting and touching recollec- 
tions in all our minds, instead of dwelling on those 
recollections in which it would be delightful to indulge, 
or discussing any of the great social or political ques- 
tions which agitate the present time, I propose to speak 
to you of the progress and prospects of that foreign 
country where I have passed so many years of my pub- 
lic life ; which, peopled by a kindred race, has for us a 
peculiar and abiding interest \ and to which mankind 
are indebted for two of the greatest promoters of their 
moral improvement. To Germany we owe that mechan- 
ical invention which lends wings to thought, and that 
great moral revolution which has purified Christianity 
from its grossest corruptions, and adapted it to promote 
the onward progress of humanity. The art of printing, 
as you aU well know, was the principal instrument by 



wliich was accomplished the reformation of religion, 
and the revival of classical learning in Europe. The 
German monk who invented gunpowder reduced the 
mailed knight to a level with his naked vassal ; but 
Guttenberg, in finding out what seemed to be a mere 
mechanical instrument for multiplying the copies of 
manuscripts, in fact disclosed to the modem world the 
secret of the moral power of public opinion — a power 
almost unknown to the classic states of antiquity, or 
the communities of the feudal ages. Guttenberg and 
Luther — two immortal names — sufficient to give lustre 
to any age or nation ! Germany has done well to 
erect the statues of her two great men, (these heroes 
of civilization, these conquerors in the realms of 
thought,) the one at the confluence of two of her most 
beauteous streams, the Rhine and the Main, — the 
other, on the great square of Wittemberg, where the 
Saxon reformer burnt the bulls of Leo, and kindled 
that mighty flame which can never be extinguished. 
American liberty is the daughter of British liberty, and 
they are both the children of the Reformation. But 
neither the English nor the American revolution could 
have been accomplished without the aid of that magic 
art which the burgher of Mainz had unconsciously 
provided as the instrument of civil and religious fi:ee- 
dom. Demosthenes, indeed, with his resistless elo- 
quence 

" Wielded at will that fierce democracy, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmin'd over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes' throne." 



But had he been aided by the power of the press, the 
effects of his eloquence would not have been bounde d 
by the narrow limits of Greece and the neighboring 
states. His voice would have been heard in the re- 
motest regions of the earth. The cause of Athe ns 
would have become the cause of every people, civilized 
and barbarian, and the wisdom of her great statesma n 
and orator might have united them all in one general 
confederacy against the all-grasping ambition of the 
crafty monarch who regarded the conquest of Greece 
only as the prelude to the conquest of the world. 

The reformation of religion and the revival of letters 
mutually reacted upon each other, as cause and effect, 
and contributed to accelerate the improvement of the 
intellectual and moral nature of individual man, as well 
as the general happiness of society. Coinciding with 
the discovery of the American world by Columbus and 
Cabot, and its colonization by the Latin and Teutonic 
nations of Europe, the art of printing, the revival of 
letters, and the reformation of religion, combine with 
triple force, to mark an eventful epoch in the history of 
our race ; since which, its progress, though not always 
regular and by equal steps, has been constant during 
the three centuries which have elapsed, and enables us, 
from the elevation on which we are now placed, to look 
forth upon the promised land, and to cheer our posterity 
in their onward march towards that perfection which 
ought ever to be kept in view, as the ultimate, though 
unattainable aim of humanity. 

Every nation has contributed to this general progress 
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according to its own peculiar aptitudes, and the partic- 
ular circumstances in which it has been placed. The 
present has its root in the past. To comprehend the 
peculiar genius and character of any people, we must 
trace the stream of its history back to its source. 
Striking, indeed, is the contrast between that Germany 
described eighteen hundred years ago, by the graphic 
pen of Tacitus — a cheerless scene, covered with the 
gloom of rugged forests, or deformed with wide-ex- 
tended marshes, and thinly peopled by scattered tribes 
of barbarians, passing the intervals of war and of the 
chase, the image of war, in sluggish repose or riotous 
intemperance, — and the same land cultivated, civilized, 
filled with powerful states and flourishing cities, im- 
proved by commerce and industry, and adorned with 
the richest gifts of art, literature, and science. Ger- 
many successfully resisted the victorious arms of Rome> 
but was ultimately subdued by the powerful influence 
of her laws and institutions. The Roman missionaries 
bore the light of Christianity into those benighted 
regions, whilst the Roman jurists communicated the 
knowledge of that code which had been forcibly im- 
posed on other nations as a badge of conquest; which 
was at first resisted by Germany as an intolerable yoke 
of servitude ; but was ultimately adopted by hey as 
one of the most powerful instruments of civilization. 
Many of those primitive traits of national character 
which the great Roman historian has traced with such 
a masterly hand, still remain indelibly impressed as 
the distinguishing marks of a separate race upon the 



Gemaan physiognomy. But they have been essentially 
modified by culture and foreign influences, and the in- 
quiry remains, by what process the present national 
character has been formed ; by what peculiar means it 
has been gradually developed, and what results may be 
expected from its future advances. 

It is the peculiar characteristic of German civiliza- 
tion, in every stage of its progress, that the intellectual 
has ever surpassed the social development ; the culture 
of the mind has ever outstripped the social and polit- 
ical condition of the nation. Even the poetry of the 
Minnesingers was elevated far above the general tone 
of society during the middle age, in moral puriiy, in 
tenderness of sentiment, and delicacy of expression. 
Contrast the learning, the wit, and the polemic powers 
of Luther, Melancthon, and the other illustrious reform- 
ers and scholars, their cotemporaries — the deep inter- 
est excited by their writings among all the cultivated 
classes of society, with the want of refinement in their 
own manners and taste, as well as the same want 
throughout the nation. Compare the profound and 
diffusive studies of the German universities from the 
period of the reformation, the pure and elevated char- 
acter of the writings of Leibnitz and other German 
philosophers of the seventeenth century, with those 
scandalous chronicles of the courts of Brandenburg 
and Saxony, which put to shame the most licentious 
works of the present day, and in which vice loses no 
part of its grossness by the refinements of polished 
manners and of pleasures embellished by art and lit- 
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erature such as then adorned the court and capital of 
Louis XIV., and it will be seen at once that the literary 
and scientific developments of the nation had operated 
with much less eflfect on the social condition than in 
France* Hence the peculiar character of the German 
authors has ever been the want of knowledge of the 
living and active world, the waijt of a feeling of reality. 
In reading their works, we are too often conscious how 
little influence the business and the concerns of prac- 
tical life, public and private, have exercised over their 
minds, and that they have lived almost entirely se- 
cluded in the solitary world of their own ideas. 
" Even now," says a German critic with somewhat too 
much severity, " the greater part of our scholars and 
authors live like Troghdytes^ in their book caves, and 
not having a view of external nature, lose at once the 
sense for it, and the faculty of enjoying it" 

In other countries the author is an orator, who ad- 
dresses the public, as it were from the tribune, in a 
language common to him and the other classes of the 
community J whilst in Germany he was^ and still is 
, often wanting in that practical good sense and tact 
which might enable him to command the attention of 
those who are engaged in the active business of life, 
and for whom mere abstractions have no charm. In all 
times past, the learned and active classes of the Ger- 
man nation have lived apart, in two separate worlds, 
detached from each other, and having little or no mu- 
tual sympathy or community of ideas and feelings. It 
was not until the middle of the eighteenth century 
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that the literary and scientific writers of this intel- 
lectual land had learned to use freely that form of the 
Teutonic tongue which Luther had perfected in his 
translation of the Bible, Its scholars had previously 
written in the dead language of Rome, to instruct the 
living men of their own age and country. The mutual 
intercourse between the world of speculation and the 
world of action was kept up through the medium of 
the learned or fashionable language, Latin or French, 
common to both classes of society. When Thomasius 
first proposed, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
to read lectures in German, the university of Leipzig 
denounced it as a dangerous innovation, unheard of 
since the foundation of that learned body. In the 
mean time, the French had almost superseded the use of 
the national tongue by the higher classes of society, 
at the courts of the German princes, and in the trans- 
actions of diplomatic and other public business. The 
great Frederick disdained the use of his mother tongue 
except in giving the word of command to his troops ; 
whilst he studied the works of the French philosophers 
and wits of the eighteenth century, to the exclusion of 
the infant Uterature of Germany, then struggling into 
existence. But that rich and varied literature owes 
much of its originality and energy to the fortunate con- 
tempt or neglect with which its earliest efforts were 
treated by the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, whilst 
it found a refuge in the free cities of the empire, or 
at the polished courts of the less powerful princes. It 
was not at Vienna or Berlin, but at Weimar, that such 

2 
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a brilliant constellation of men of genius as Wieland, 
Herder, Schiller, and Goethe, were collected under the 
fostering patronage of an enlightened prince, capable 
of estimating their works and of enjoying their society. 
But it was above all in the solitary, unaided workings 
of individual genius, that were developed the most 
splendid creations of German intellect. As one of her 
own poets has said : " The poetry of Germany, neg- 
lected by the greatest of her sons, by Frederick, retired 
from the potent throne by which she was discarded, 
but she still dared to avow herself German j she was 
proud to be the creator of her own fame. The songs 
of the German bards resounded from the lofty summits 
of the MllSj and dashed like a rapid torrent across the 
vales. The independent poet recognized no other law& 
than the impressions of his own free soul, no other 
sovereign than his own genius.*" 

It was Klopstock who first proclaimed the literary 
independence of Germany. Inspired by the genius of 
patriotism and religion, he celebrated the triumphs of 
Arminius over the Roman legions, and emulated the 
sacred song of Milton in strains to which the German 
ear had never yet listened. German poetry then awoke 
from the long trance in which it had remained spell- 
bound ever since the wild lays of the Nibelunglied and 
the Heldenbuch had sung the exploits of the Gothic 
heroes of old. Klopstock remoulded the poetic diction 
of his country and attuned it to rhythmical harmony, 
discarding the servile fetters of French versification^ 
and showing that the German language was capable of 
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the endless variety and flexibility of the Greek metres. 
His poetry, as well as his patriotism had its root in 
that sublime moral and religious faith chanted in his 
Messiah^ and which has lent to modem German poetry 
that earnest and devout character which, among the 
varied productions of her muse, foreign nations have 
most constantly revered. 

If practical good sense predominates in England, 
and even in France, over mere abstractions and crea- 
tions of the imagination, pure intellectual activity is 
the predominant feature of German civilization. The 
Germans are peculiarly at home in that second world 
of science and poetry which is created by the everlast- 
ing action of the mind. Nature has given them a 
surpassing thoughtfulness, a constant inclination to 
descend into the depths of their own souls, there to 
search for the food which is to nourish their spiritual 
life. It is this which makes them eminently a literary 
people, and at the same time stamps a peculiar impress 
upon their national literature. The writings of otiber 
nations are more practical, because their life is more 
practical. The German mind works by creating new 
ideas, the light of which has gone forth to enlighten 
the world. Its peculiar character is universality. It 
strives after a universal culture, and in its eager thirst 
for knowledge desires to grasp all human things, and 
penetrate into the depths of all the mysteries of art 
and nature. Hence its unrivalled capacity to compre- 
hend and appreciate the literature of other nations, 
their diflerent forms of art, and various institutions, 
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manners and customs, without referring everything to 
its own exclusive standard. Indeed it has no such 
standard, no peculiar models of literary art, which every 
writer is bound to follow under the penalty of condemna- 
tion by the acknowledged tribunals of literary criticism. 
In no other nation exists there such a variety of forms 
of writing and speaking. Every author may be said 
to have his own appropriate language, and to wield it 
freely, unrestrained by the servitude of rules and mo- 
dels. The German language is the perfect expression 
of the national character. That rich and copious tongue, 
by its infinite flexibility, readily lends itself to express 
the infinite variety and modes of thought which exist 
among German writers. The present German lan- 
guage may almost be said to have been created by 
Luther in his translation of the Bible, during the re- 
treat of that great Reformer to the mount of the Wart- 
burg, an asylum which had been provided for him by 
the kind consideration of the Elector of Saxony. 

The old Suabian dialect of high German had com- 
pletely disappeared with the poetry of the Minnesingers, 
who had celebrated their last great trial of skill on 
this very mount. The Saxon dialect of Low German 
had never been appropriated to the purposes of literar 
ture. The idiom used by Luther is not the same with 
the popular dialect now spoken in the Saxon duchies. 
It seems to have been almost invented by him, and 
through the rapid circulation of his translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures, soon became the classical language 
of all Germany. This work might have remained the 
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fixed standard of the language, had it not been cor- 
rupted by the flood of barbarism which burst in from 
the wild uproar of the wars of religion in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It was finally purified 
from these corruptions by the great writers who began, 
about a century since, to create the modern literature 
of Germany. But the language of Luther had deviated 
so much from its original simplicity — with its beauti- 
ful archaisms and freedom from all foreign alloy — it 
had been so changed by the infusion of foreign ele- 
ments, of words, and idioms, and forms of speech de- 
rived from Latin origin, — that it had become, and 
still remains a different language in writing from the 
spoken vernacular tongue of any part of Germany. 
The uneducated classes in every part of the land must 
acquire it, as in some sort to them a dead language, in 
order fully to comprehend and enter into the spirit and 
meaning of their classical writers. A conclusive proof 
of this assertion will be found in the striking fact 
that no popular idea, expression, or phrase from 
the writings of Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
or any other great German writer, is ever heard 
among the lower classes of the people ; whilst both 
in France and England sentiments and expressions 
recorded in the works of the great prose and poetic 
writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
are to be found circulating as proverbial sayings among 
the uneducated classes, expressing the thought in lan- 
guage with which they are as familiar as the writer 
himself In. our own branch of the great Gothic family 
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of nations^ the Anglo-Saxon race, the mind of the 
higher and educated classes has ever worked down- 
wards through a language common to aU classes. The 
moral influence of this uninterrupted circulation of 
ideas from the highest to the lowest is strikingly ex* 
emplified iu the social condition of England, and of the 
colonies planted by her in the western world, and con- 
sisting of the original stock of the Anglo-Sa?:on race, 
with a large infusion of Scandinavian blood through the 
Danes and Normans. The people of this race are dis- 
tinguished by stronger national features than their 
German brethren. One mind, one spirit, one mode of 
thinking and acting is diffused through the whole social 
body by a common language, and a literature truly 
national and popular. Turn from these groups of tiie 
human family to the other branch of the noble Gothic 
stem ; traverse Germany, in the wide extent of that 
beautiful and variegated land, and tell me if you find 
any general national character pervading all the thirty- 
nine sovereign states composing the Germanic Confed- 
eration, with their multiplied variety of social classes, 
of political institutions, of religion, manners and cus- 
toms. Do the Suabian, the Saxon, the Austrian, and 
the Prussian constitute one nation, even in the same 
sense and in the same degree in which the English and 
the Anglo-Americans may be said to constitute one 
people, though swayed by distinct and independent 
sovereignties, with different forms of political institu- 
tion? Do even the subjects of the Prussian monarchy, 
constructed as it has been by gradual accretions, the 
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fruits of purchase, of conquest, of inheritance, of secu- 
larization, and of usurpation, — do the Rhinelandei, the 
Brandenburger, the Saxon, the Silesian, the Westpha- 
Kan,the East Prassian, — do all these, by their incorpora- 
tion into one state, with its powerful means of central- 
ization, constitute one nation like France, or like Eng- 
land, in which each pulsation of the heart is felt in 
every limb ? 

One of the most powerful causes which contributes to 
form a distinct national character is the language and 
the literature to which that language gives life and 
expression. The English and Anglo-American litera- 
ture works much more powerfully upon the great mass 
of the people, even when they receive its impression 
indirectly and circuitously through the medium of the 
more cultivated classes, than German literature works 
upon the entire body of the people of Germany, 
although the latter is much superior in quantity, and 
certainly not inferior in quality to the former. The 
Anglo-Saxons who subdued the Roman province of 
Britain in the fifth century of the Christian sera, 
and gave to it their own name of England, and above 
all, the Northmen who subsequently conquered and col- 
onized Northumbria and East Anglia, and finally sub- 
dued the whole kingdom under successive dynasties of 
Dani^ and Norman kings, have composed by their 
gradual fusion, a people widely distinct in origin, lan- 
guage, literature, and national character from the other 
Germanic races. 

Another characteristic feature of German civilization 
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is fi-eedom of opioioiL The long strife between the 
Qud& and the Ghibelines, during the middle ages, was 
not a mere straggle between the Papal and Imperial 
authorities for power and palronage. The illustrious 
race of the Hohenstauffen contended as much for the 
freedom of the human mind against Papal usurpation, 
as for the independence of the temporal authority 
against the spiritual The scholastic philosophy, so 
alien to the natural bent of the Grerman mind, was 
forced upon it by the triumph of the Guelfe over the 
Ghibelines. But the dogmas and prerogatiyes of the 
Bomish hierarchy, far from being connected by an un- 
interrupted chain with the traditions of the primitiye 
church, are comparatively modem in their first intro- 
duction and general acknowledgment by the Germanic 
Latin world. The supreme authority of the Bishop of 
Rome as the vicegerent of Christ on earth, together 
with the doctrines of the infallibility of the Papal See 
and of absolution, as necessary corollaries from the first- 
mentioned principles, were distinctly asserted for the 
first time during the thirteenth century. The Seven 
Sacraments, by which the most important acts of 
human life were subjected to the supervision of the 
church, including the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
were not firmly established throughout the Catholic 
world until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; — 
whilst John Huss had already begun to protest against 
them in the fourteenth century as innovations on the 
primitive simplicity of the Christian faith. The Do- 
minican monks constituted the ultrarmontane party of 
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that day. Their attempt to introduce the Inquisition 
into Germany encountered a sturdy opposition on the 
part both of princes and people. Had this attempt 
succeeded, the noble character of the nation might 
have been perverted as in Spain, and the seeds of the 
Reformation already planted might have been extir- 
pated with fire and sword as in the Peninsula. But 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague were not the only 
Protestant confessors who suffered martyrdom, and the 
mind of Germany was, for a time, fast bound in the 
fetters of slavish fear. Its servitude seemed to be con- 
firmed by the influence of the ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions founded for public education, through which all 
human learning was made subservient to advance the 
power of the hierarchy. The University of Paris was 
the principal seat of European learning and Roman 
Catholic orthodoxy. The German universities, with 
their several faculties, were colonies planted by emi- 
grants from that of Paris. AU their most ancient 
statutes begin by lauding the Mma Mater Parisiensis. 
From her they derived the doctrine of the nominalists 
and the realists, which constituted the metaphysical 
theology of the day. The logic, the grammar, and the 
philosophy taught in these schools, were mere instru- 
ments for advancing the Papal power. So also with 
the fine arts. From the first dawn of the arts in Italy 
and Germany, they were devoted to the service of reli- 
gion. The soil of Germany was covered with minsters 
and churches erected by those fraternities of architects 
scattered over the Catholic world. These religious edi- 
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fices were filled with pictures of the saints and martyrs. 
The architecture called Gothic was symbolical of the 
Catholic fiaith — its dogmas, its mysteries, its conso- 
lations. Imitating the forms of the cross and the 
rose, this light and graceful style of architecture raised 
the thoughts of the believer from earth to heaven. 
The soft, dim light, streaming through the windows of 
stained glass, pictured with the emblems of his holy 
fidth — the solemn strains of the Gregorian chant — 
the sweet odour of the incense ascending to the fretted 
roof, wrapped his senses in a devout trance. Sculp- 
ture, and music, and painting combined to warm his 
heart with religious reverence and affection for the 
blessed Saviour, his spotless Mother, the glorious com- 
pany of Saints, the noble army of Martyrs. These 
were the subjects on which the old German masters 
delighted to exercise their pencils and their chisels. 
Those great artists Lucas Cranach, Albrecht Durer, and 
Hans Holbein, were sustained by the spirit of warm 
and lively devotion, and by the liberal patronage of a 
rich and bountiful church. The adoration of the holy 
Virgin and the Saints was thus promoted by the pleas- 
ure derived from the contemplation of works of art. 
But this adoration, which had at first been tolerated as 
an innocent wandering of the heart from the one only 
true object of devotion, at last degenerated into gross 
idolatry. The mother of Christ was worshipped as the 
" eternal Daughter of the eternal Father, the heart of 
the indivisible Trinity," and was invoked with a 
" Glory to the Holy Virgin, the Father, and the Son." 
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Reliques of the saints and martyrs were diligently col- 
lected, and pretended miracles worked at their magnifi- 
cent shrines. The festivals of the church were days of 
repose from toil and of popular recreation. By these 
means the yoke of religion was rendered easy, whilst 
its burthens were lightened by the rites of confession, 
absolution, and indulgences. 

This vast fabric of superstition, supported by the 
secular arm, endeared to the affections of the people by 
the symbols of art, by its splendid rites, its indul- 
gences, its mysteries, its pretended miracles, was boldly 
assailed by a few enlightened men, using only the wea- 
pons of reason, wit, and learning. The popular litera- 
ture, as developed in such works as ReinecJce Fuchs 
and Brandt's Ship of Fook^ had already laid bare to the 
vulgar gaze the scandalous vices, luxury, and inordi- 
nate pride and cupidity of the clergy. The ardent 
study of the Greek and Roman classics, and enthusiasm 
for the lessons of ancient freedom, consequent on the 
revival of letters in Italy, extended this reaction to a 
higher sphere of social life. Erasmus was the first dis- 
tinguished scholar who ventured to unfurl the standard 
of opposition against the scholastic logic taught in the 
German universities, and on which the entire edifice of 
dogmatic theology was made to rest. In the homely, 
but apt and expressive language of his adversaries/ he 
" first laid the egg which Luther afterwards hatched." 
His celebrated work, entitled the Praise of Folly ^ 
rendered popular by the wood-cuts with which it was 
adorned by Hans Holbein, went through not less than 
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twenty-seven editions during the author's lifetime, was 
translated into every living tongue, and contributed to 
spread the author's fame and his tenets throughout 
Europe. His satirical invective spared neither the 
monks, nor the bishops, nor the pope himself In his 
more serious works, Erasmus applied classical learning 
to the improvement of theology, and inculcated the 
principle that this science was no longer to be acquired 
in the works of Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, but must 
be studied in those of the Greek fathers, and above all 
in the original text of the New Testament itself En- 
dowed with the highest gifts of intellect, and with 
Herculean powers of application, Erasmus unfortunate- 
ly lacked moral courage, " A little pale man," says 
a celebrated German historian, "with blue, half-shut, 
piercing eyes, a smiling mouth, and timid gait, every 
breeze seemed to agitate him, and the very name of 
death made him quake with fear." 

Reuchlin was of another mould : " He was stout and 
well made, of a demeanor composed and firm, which at 
a single glance inspired confidence in his talents, and of 
conduct and conversation worthy those talents," His 
peculiar merit as a scholar was in Hebrew literature, 
applied to the interpretation of the Old Testament 
scriptures. His boldness in criticism kindled the wrath 
of the scholastic party, who were unable to contend 
with him in the field of controversy. He was arraigned 
before an ecclesiastical commission at Maintz, but such 
was already the force of public opinion in Germany, 
that he was honorably acquitted, and his calumnious 
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accusers condemned to perpetual silence. They ap- 
pealed to Rome, where a sort of ambiguous sentence 
was pronounced, which might fairly be considered a 
victory by the liberal party, since it suppressed all 
farther proceedings against Reuchlin under the charge 
of heresy. He was manfully defended by that gallant 
knight, Ulrich Von Hutten, a true specimen of the old 
Teutonic chivalry, refined by all the learning and ac- 
complishments of the age ; and by other German lay 
writers in the Epistolce Ohscurorum Virorum^ in which the 
keen weapons of wit and ridicule were dexterously 
wielded against the Romish hierarchy and ^its standing 
army of Dominican monks. Such was the potent effect 
of these letters that the court of Rome deemed it 
necessary to prohibit their circulation. 

The literary opposition to the reigning church might 
be said to triumph, and Erasmus saw with heartfelt 
delight the new methods of study introduced by his 
scholars into all the German universities. It was thus 
seen that the great writers of antiquity had not lived 
in vain. Their works, composed in the youthful days 
of the human race, wrought with an exquisite beauty 
which has never since been surpassed, were thus revived 
for the contemplation and imitation of an age in other 
respects more advanced, ^^ It is a striking fact in uni- 
versal history," says Professor Ranke, "that after so 
many revolutions in which the ancient world had been 
completely subverted, and its constituent parts mixed 
with foreign matter, the residuum of its intellectual 
elements which could no longer have anything more 
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than a mere fonnal influence^ should be anxiously 
sought after^ widely diffused, studied and imitated with 
unparalleled avidity. These classical studies had been 
early introduced into Grermany, but they had been in- 
terrupted by the overruling influence of the hierarchy 
and the scholastic philosophy by which it was sustained. 
The schools of learning now returned to their primitive 
vocation. Not that any finished literary works could 
be undertaken under the circumstances of those times 
such as those which have recently marked the progress 
of philology. The fruits of this revival of classical 
studies were mainly gathered in the manifest improve- 
ments in public instruction, in that pure cultivation of 
the youthfiil intellect which has ever since remained 
the peculiar characteristic of German education." * 

The Grerman universities have ever since felt the sal- 
utary influence of this reform in their studies which 
prepared the way for the religious reform by the bolder 
and ruder hand of Luther. He was a man of action as 
well as meditation. His ideas had not only wings, but 
they had hands. Eis were " thoughts that breathe, and 
words that bum." He was the tongue and the sword 
of his age. He was not only the representative of his 
time, but of his nation, with its peculiar characteristics 
of deep enthusiasm, piercing intellect, and rough but 
generous nature. The virtues and the &ults of his 
character, the qualities of his mind were essentially 
German. Having secured to his countrymen that in- 
tellectual freedom which they have ever since enjoyed 

* Ranke, History of Germany in the Time of the Reformation. 
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and used, and sometimes abused, and which has often 
consoled them for the lack of political freedom ; having 
given them a language in which they could freely 
express their thoughts, he sought to secure and defend 
the provinces he had conquered from the ancient church. 
Like all truly great political and religious reformers, 
Luther well knew that liberty could only be preserved 
by order. He clearly saw that the Reformation must be 
organized on conservative principles, or it would perish 
in the midst of tumultuous anarchy, by pushing its doc- 
trines to their extreme consequences. The voice of 
wild tumult burst upon his retreat, and filled his mind 
with the most gloomy apprehensions for the fate of the 
cause to which he had devoted all his faculties. The 
Reformation had begun to assume at Wittemberg an 
alarming character in the hands of fanatical anabap- 
tists, iconoclasts, and levellers, who threatened to break 
down all barriers, and pervert the religious reform he 
sought to establish into a social and political revolu- 
tion. Deeming his presence at Wittemberg absolutely 
necessary to save the cause of the Reformation from 
utter ruin, he determined to set at nought the excom- 
munication of the Pope, the ban of the Emperor 
Charles V., and even the remonstrances of his own 
sovereign and protector the Elector of Saxony, who en- 
treated him to await patiently the decision of the Diet. 
He descended from his Patmos, and such was the ven- 
eration for his intellectual superiority, that his appear- 
ance alone was sufficient to suppress that spirit of wild 
fanaticism which began to seize his party. Carlostad, 
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the leader of the ultrarrefonners, struck dumb by his 
rebukes, declared that he heard " the voice of an angel 
not of a mortal man." 

The Reformation of Religion was an unquestionable 
blessing to mankind in general, and to Germany in 
particular ; but its immediate effect was to retard, 
rather than accelerate, the progress of social and politi- 
cal development in that country; and if, for a long 
time subsequent to that great event, she did not con- 
tribute, in a direct manner at least, to the general pro- 
gress of European civilization, it must be attributed to 
peculiar circumstances. In fact, the direct action of 
Germany upon foreign nations, in this respect has ever 
been less powerfully felt, than the action of these na- 
tions upon Germany. But there were peculiar causes 
at work, which continued their operation long subse- 
quent to the Reformation, and which were adapted 
to produce this effect. The long period of barbarism 
was continued, with increased ferocity, throughout the 
Thiriy Years' War, which was finally closed by the 
Peace of Westphalia, by which the legal existence 
of Protestantism in Germany was secured ; but three 
discordant elements, destructive of the national unity, 
were, at the same time, introduced into the consti- 
tution of the Empire. These were France, Sweden, 
and Prussia. Two of them were foreign, and one 
domestic. France was the dictator and guarantee of 
the new federal compact, by which her ally, Sweden, 
was introduced into the Germanic body as a constitu- 
ent member ; and a perpetual breach was thus made, 
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through which her arms and influence might enter into 
the very heart of the Empire. The political influence 
of France, thus acquired, prepared the way for the 
ascendency of her manners, her language, and her lite- 
rature, whilst it stifled the spontaneous growth of the 
national language and national literature. The period 
which elapsed between the Peace of Westphalia and 
the Seven Tears' War, was hardly more favorable to the 
intellectual or social development of the nation than 
the darker period of the Thirty Tears' War as depicted 
by the magic pencil of Schiller. The nation was torn 
asunder by conflicting political and religious parties, 
opinions, and interests. The banks of the beautiful 
Rhine were ravaged with merciless fury by the troops 
of the "most Christian king," sparing neither the rich 
fruits of industrious cultivation, nor the monuments of 
art and learning ; whilst those of the majestic Danube 
were inundated by a horde of Asiatic barbarians, who 
came to plant the standard of Mahomet on the towers 
of Vienna. The imperial capital, and Christendom it- 
self, were saved by the sword of John Sobieski; a 
service for which the reigning emperor did not deign 
to thank the king of Poland, and which his successors 
have since requited by sharing in the iniquitous dis- 
memberment of that unfortunate land, whose heroic 
people might have served as a perpetual defence 
against similar inroads. 

The Seven Tears' War between Austria and Prussia, 
was not a religious war ; but it was the last European 
contest by arms in which religious feeling was mixed 

4 
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with political rivalship and ambition. The banners of 
Marshal Daun were consecrated by the Pope, whilst 
the victories of Frederick, the philosopher and free- 
thinker, were regarded as the triumph of the Protest- 
ant cause. The monarch had employed his youthful 
pen to refute the political morality of Machiavel, in an 
essay which the benevolence of a Fenelon would not 
have disavowed, whilst his sword was first drawn in a 
cause which the detestable maxims of the Florentine 
Secretary could alone have justified. Aspiring am- 
bition, the thirst of military fame, and the desire of 
employing the treasure accumulated, and the army 
recruited and disciplined by his father, in the aggran- 
dizement of Prussia at the expense of Austria, were 
the motives which guided his conduct in this iniquitous 
aggression. Success finally crowned his single-handed 
efibrts against the combined opposition of the three 
great continental powers. His transcendent military 
genius has only been rivalled by that of Napoleon ; 
but he rose superior even to that great Captain in this, 
that he knew where to stop in the career of conquest. 
The ambition of Frederick was not the ambition of 
those conquerors whose dominions have been lost in 
the desire of universal empire. The fair and fertile 
province of Silesia being wrested from the house of 
Austria, and Prussia raised to the rank of a first-rate 
power in Europe, the rest of his reign was employed 
in securing what he had hardly won, and in healing 
the wounds inflicted by the wide-spread devastation of 
that memorable war. Frederick has been compared. 
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for the extent and variety of his genius, (and throwing 
his Uterary works into the scale ha« even been pre- 
ferred,) to Julius Caesar, among monarchical rulers. * 
But the Prussian monarch, who wrote only in a foreign 
language, and as an imitator of the classical models of 
a foreign literature, can hardly be placed on a level 
with the Roman dictator who, by the confession of his 
cotemporaries, had he not been the first general, would 
have been the greatest orator and writer of an age 
whose literary glory was sustained by a SaUust, a Hor- 
tensius, and a Cicero. His reign coincides with the 
early dawn of modem German literature ; but, as al- 
ready observed, he contributed nothing to favor its 
infant efforts. 

One of the most important and enduring effects of 
the religious Reformation in Germany, was the eman- 
cipation of the philosophical schools from the supreme 
dominion of theology. Philosophy escaped the chains 
which human creeds, and confessions, and forms of 
faith, would have imposed upon freedom of thought 
and opinion, by separating herself from theological 
science. It cannot^ however, I think, be denied that 
this philosophical freedom has often degenerated into 
licentiousness, and been abused by the invention of 
metaphysical systems, whose baseless fabric is wrapped 
in a dark mist of complicated terminology obscuring 
the sense it is intended to illustrate. In the writings 
of the German philosophers the mind of the reader fre- 

* Raumer, Disoourse before the Royal Academy of Berlin, Jan. 26, 1843. 
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quently seeks in vain to discover the meaning, which 
eludes his grasp enveloped in a dark cloud of words, 
often reminding us of the mystic phraseology of Plato, 
whilst it lacks the graces of his pure and matchless 
diction. With them we seem to wander like udSneas in 
company with the Sibyl : 

Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 
Perque domos Bitis vacuas, et inania regna. 
Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silns : ubi coelum condidit umbra, 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem. 

It is not inconsistent with these remarks upon the ex- 
ternal form of German philosophy to admit, that it has 
powerfully promoted that universal culture which is so 
characteristic of the German intellect. If it has not 
discovered any new truths in respect to the metaphysi- 
cal nature of man and other beings, it has at least 
served as a discipline of the mind, and has borne rich 
firuits in its application to other studies, such as history. 
Jurisprudence, the theory of the fine arts, and the sci- 
ence of criticism. 

Leibnitz may justly be considered as the founder of 
intellectual philosophy in Germany. If the German 
mind has acquired by the assiduous cultivation of this 
branch of science a superior degree of freedom and 
independence, when compared with that of other na- 
tions, it may with truth be attributed to the powerful 
impulse of that great genius. But as this was only 
one of the vast variety of objects which alternately 
distracted his attention during a long and laborious 
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life, his writings nowhere furnish a complete develop- 
ment of his philosophical system, his views on this 
subject being scattered throughout his voluminous 
works. The Theodide is a noble vindication of the 
wisdom and goodness of Ihe Creator in the fonnaiioB 
of a world, in which both moral and physical evil exist 
as an inevitable imperfection in the nature of finite 
things. This theory of optimism, was a necessary 
antidote to the skeptical philosophy of Bayle, to which 
Voltaire subsequently lent the charm of his brilliant 
wit and imagination in the romance of Candide. The 
doctrine of innate ideas, inculcated by Leibnitz, was 
diam/etrically opposed to the views of Locke ; * and the 
ideal philosophy founded by him, has ever since con- 
tinued to be taught under di£ferent masters, whose 
various schools have only this in common, that they 
assert the moral freedom of man, in opposition to the 
system of fatalism. With an intellect as comprehen- 
sive as that of the Stagirite, Leibnitz included within 
the vast circle of his attainments, theology, physical 
and mathematical science, philosophy, history, juris- 
prudence and philology. But I am best acquainted 
with his works on jurisprudence, which are above all 
praise, and gave a new impulse to the study of that 
science in Germany, by uniting it with ethics on one 
side and history on the other. "A great master of 
both," says Mr. Hallam, '^ he exacted perhaps a more 
comprehensive course of legal studies than the capacity 

* Nihil est in intellectu, qnod non fuerit in sensu, nisi intellectus ipse, 
says Leibnitz. 
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of ordinary lawyers could gra^p. In England^ also, 
its conduciveness to professional excellence might be 
hard to prove. It is, however, certain that in Gennany 
at least, philology, history, and philosophy, have, more 
or less since the time of Leibnitz, marched together 
under the robe of law " 

The disciples and successors of Leibnitz, such as 
Wolf and others, carried his attempt to adapt mathe- 
matical formularies, to the demonstration of moral 
truths to an injurious length. The errors of this school 
were corrected by the purer ideal philosophy of Elant, 
which was again supplanted by that of Mchte. The 
system of Kant recognized two separate sources of 
our ideas — the external world and the faculties of the 
human mind. Fichte altogether denied the existence 
of the external world, or as he expressed it of an 
" objective nature." His philosophy substituted a God, 
created by the energy of the human mind itself, for the 
Supreme Creator and Governor of the universe. He 
inculcated the love of virtue for its own sake, as a 
spontaneous effort of the mind, independent of any 
religious sanction or of the divine will. His moraliiy 
was the stem and uncompromising morality of the stoics, 
which 

** arms th' obduied breast 

With stubborn patience as with triple steel." 

The appearance of Fichte as the founder of a new 
school of philosophy, coincided with the epoch of the 
French revolution, which was at first hailed among the 
speculative men of Germany, as an era of regeneration 
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for the whole human race. He became the representa- 
tive of its original principles, pushed to their extreme 
logical consequences. Had he been an actor upon that 
terrific scene, he might have become a political &natic 
like St. Just, and sacrificed both humanity and jus- 
tice in attempting to realize the happiness of mankind 
as his ultimate aim. But fortunately placed imder 
very different circumstances, the life of Fichte was pure 
and blameless. When the revolutionary tempest had 
subsided in France, and her vast means of aggression, 
increased by the revolution itself, and concentrated in 
the hands of one man, were directed to the subjugation 
of Europe, Fichte was the first to arouse his country- 
men to shake off the intolerable yoke of the conqueror 
by his eloquent appeals to their patriotism. The en- 
thusiasm of the German youth received a new direction, 
and the revolutionary philosophy of Fichte disappeared 
with its autiior. 

Ideal philosophy could go no further than it was 
carried by Fichte, who pushed it to the very confines 
of atheism. His metaphysical theory which referred 
everything, even the existence of God, to the opera- 
tions of the human mind, was reversed by Schelling, 
who referred all things to objective nature, and thus 
revived the pantheistic system of Spinosa with such 
modifications as seemed necessary to obviate its irreli- 
gious tendency. 

Hegel followed Fichte in undermining the founda- 
tions of religious faith by resolving the idea of God 
into that of a mere thinking being, the passive specta- 
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tor of the imiyerse which exists independent of his 
volition. A polemic wax is now being carried on 
between the disciples of Hegel and those of his 
former master^ Schelling, with a degree of acrimony 
and violence to us almost inconceivable. In Ger- 
many an intense interest is given to philosophical 
speculations by their close connection with religious 
and poUtical opinions, and with tiie conlxoyersies 
which are at the same time goiag on ia church and 
state. It is the present endeavor of such philosophers 
as Schelling, and such theologians as Neander^ to erect 
a strong dike against the torrent of infidelity, and to 
])roduce a reaction in the public mind in favcnr of {)6&- 
itive and practical religion. Government is also endeav- 
oring to aid their efforts by all its power and patronage. 
This interference of political authority, however well 
meant, rather tends to confirm the popular masses in 
their incredulity, on the specious ground that a system 
of religious faith which thus seems admitted to require 
the aid of the temporal power in order to sustain it, 
must be fabulous in its origin and false in its principles. 
The total want of faith of Frederick the Great in any 
form of revealed religion, may, like that of his teacher 
Voltaire, be accounted for by the instinctive antipathy 
both of his head and heart to superstition and fanati- 
cism, and to the abuses practised in the name of reli- 
gion. But it is not the less to be regretted, since it 
has continued to exercise, even to the present day, a 
most pernicious influence on the public mind of his 
coiuitry. The errors of great men are twice pernicious; 
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first in their immediate effects^ and subsequently in 
their influence upon inferior minds^ whether among the 
high or low vulgar. That new and dangerous form 
which infidelity has recently assumed in Germany, by 
which the soUd evidence of historical Christianity is 
discarded for the shadowy unrealities contained in the 
baseless visions of a Strauss, would probably never 
have been received with favor, in that enlightened 
country, had not the public mind been previously pois- 
oned, and prepared for its reception by the fascination 
produced by the intellectual superiority, and the ex- 
ample of a sovereign who has ever been considered by 
the Prussian people as the author of their national 
greatness. 

I gladly escape from this dark gulf of German met- 
aphysics and theology, 

** profound as that Serbonian bog 

Betwixt Damiata and mount CasBius old, 
Whereannies whole have sunk." . . . 

and once more plant my foot on the firm ground of 
historical science, which has been recently cultivated 
with such splendid success in Germany. The materials 
for the national history of that country are now being 
collected and published under the title of Monumenia 
Germame. To retrace the exhaustless sources of that 
history, it became necessary to look back a thousand 
years to that memorable epoch when the sons of Char- 
lemagne divided his vast dominions among each other, 
under the venerable oak of Dugny, on the borders of 
tiie forest of Argonne, a scene again rendered memora- 
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ble in recent times as the Thennopylae where the inde- 
pendence of France was successfully defended against 
German invasion. 

By the celebrated treaty of Verdun the German 
&ther-land was forever separated from France and Italy. 
That day closed the first thousand years of German 
Imt&ty, wherein the Teutonic tribes contended with 
various fortune in tiie battle-field with repubUcan and 
Imperial Rome; finally subdued aU the countries of 
Europe which had been subjected to her dominion j and 
prepared the way for their subsequent diffusion over 
every region of the many-peopled globe. During the 
latter part of this long period all the people of the Ger- 
manic race were united in one vast empire under Karl 
the Great, — whose mighty hand rolled back the re- 
turning tide of barbarism, and laid the foundations of 
institutions which have endured, with various modifica- 
tions, through another period of a thousand years. At 
the close of this period are now placed the people of 
Germany, looking forth with fresh hope to the renova- 
tion of their race and their empire in the new cycle of 
eternal progress which they fondly believe still awaits 
them. To follow in every direction the internal and 
the external development of a national existence so 
long protracted, so rich in events, is the endless and 
infinite aim of a science which outlives every individ- 
ual being. 

The labors of the German historians in this vast field 
of inquiry and research have the advantage of being 
^connected with the names of two great men, distin- 
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guished from each other by the very different times in 
which they lived, and by the peculiar nature of their 
respective genius, but each of whom sent forth his 
penetrating glance back on the past and forward to 
coming ages : — Leibnitz and Stein ! 

Leibnitz, whose character as a philosopher I have 
already glanced at, embraced historical studies within 
the wide circle of his vast capacity and attainments. 
With a view of preparing, on a particular occasion, the 
most authentic monuments for the history of the House 
of Brunswick, he travelled over the provinces of Ger- 
many and Italy which had been illustrated by their 
achievements. Li this learned pilgrimage he consulted 
the living and the dead, explored the monasteries, the 
archives, and even the tombs, and diligently collected 
or copied the books, the manuscripts, the charters of 
every age. With these materials he constructed a 
great historical work. The story of a province and a 
princely family swelled in the capacious mind of the 
author into the annals of the western Empire ; and the 
copious narrative is deduced from the reign of Charle- 
magne to the last emperor of the Saxon line. With a 
genius accustomed to draw lines of communication be- 
tween the most distant sciences, Leibnitz traced in 
his Litroduction to this work the revolutions of the 
country and its inhabitants, — of the country from the 
natural remains of fossils and petrifactions, — of the 
inhabitants from the national vestiges of language and 
manners. * The manuscript of this work, one of the 

• Gibbon, Miscellaneous Works. 
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principal achievements of his Herculean labors, re- 
mained buried in oblivion until the learned Pertz, 
being called upon to fill the same office in the royal 
Ubraxy and archives of Hanover, which had been occu- 
pied by the great philosopher, discovered it among his 
other remains, and determined to prepare it for the 
press with a view of erecting a monument to the fame 
of its illustrious author, and thus discharging a debt 
due by posterity to its illustrious benefactor. 

The late Prussian statesman, Von Stein, so conspic- 
uous for his patriotic labors during the War of Lib- 
eration, and in the subsequent reconstruction of the 
political institutions of Germany, left two legacies to 
that country for which he lived and toiled. The first 
and most precious was his living image, the remem- 
brance of his labors, so rich in blessings, which aflfect- 
ingly remind his successors to strive, after his example, 
for the same pure, strong, lofty, and persevering spirit 
The envious passions of those times of reaction, now 
happily past, have labored but too successfdlly to con- 
ceal from his cotemporaries the inestimable value of 
one of the greatest statesmen and patriots that Ger- 
many has produced. For many a year his name was 
heard no more as the author of the law which secured 
the municipal liberties of Prussia, and the wreath of 
fame which his modesty refused, was bound on other 
brows. This truly great man, in whom was blended 
the simplicity of a child, with an iron firmness of 
character, when he saw in the evening of his days 
his fondly-cherished hopes of further reform indefi- 
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nitely postponed, willingly turned back his glance 
from the present to the long past time of a powerful 
and united Germany. Profound in all things, he sought 
for ioformation at the fountaiu-head, and the result of 
his persevering inquiries soon convinced him how im- 
perfect and difficult of access had become the greater 
part of the old German historical writers. He thus 
conceived the patriotic design of forming a complete 
collection of their works for general use. The execu- 
tion of this design, for which he sought patrons and 
aids in every direction, and to which he cheerfully 
contributed his own assistance, was confided to the 
same learned man, who has since brought to light the 
hidden treasures of Leibnitz. He examined and ap- 
proved the plan which was laid before him, embracing, 
besides the chronicles, every other authentic source of 
historic information, such as the laws, the imperial 
charters, epistles, inscriptions, and popular songs. The 
expression of his lively satisfaction at its commence- 
ment, stimulated the learned editor to perseverance in 
its accomplishment, when his iUustrious friend and 
patron was no more. His approbation secured to the 
Monumenta Germamce the liberal patronage of the Ger- 
man princes and public ; and to iMs great undertaking 
may well be applied the words with which FonteneUe 
closes his floge of Leibnitz : " To continue worthily 
the undertakings of great men is to prolong their ex- 
istence."* 

* C'est prolonger la vie des grands hommes, que de poursuivre dig- 
nement leurs entreprises. 
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The object of this compilation is to restore the 
original sources of German history during the middle 
age to their authentic form, and to render them in- 
telligible to a wider circle of readers. These sources 
are either the records which ftimish those materials 
from which history may be constructed, or such as 
were originally written in the form of history. In 
order to draw more certainly from these various sources^ 
it was necessary that they should be restored to their 
original purity, and an accurate judgment formed of 
their origin and influence on historic literature. To 
distinguish the authentic from the false and forged^ 
the character and connection of the author, his sources 
of information, and grounds of trustworthiness, must 
all be closely scrutinized. So also, a competent know- 
ledge and correct estimation of the original manu- 
scripts, or copies and editions which have been suc- 
cessively made or published from the originals, is the 
first and indispensable condition of a sure restoration 
of the text. It is evident that a compliance with aU 
these requisites required extensive preliminary re- 
searches. It became necessary to examine aU the ex- 
isting manuscripts deposited in the libraries and 
archives of various countries. For this purpose the 
learned editor travelled for many years in every coun- 
try of Teutonic and Latin Europe, from Hungary 
to Spain, and from Denmark to SicUy, in search 
of imperial charters and historical documents. His 
diligent and persevering researches have been re- 
warded by the discovery of autograph MSS. of the 
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most important cfaronicles ; whilst the impure texts 
of former printed editions of other historical and 
biographical works, such as Eginhard's Life of Charle- 
magne, have been corrected by newly discovered 
MSS. Many other annals, chronicles, and biographies, 
hitherto unknown, have been brought to light, with 
thousands of letters and imperial charters, which have 
never before been published. 

According to this plan, and with these helps, and 
the additional assistance of such learned cooperators 
as Dahlman, Lappenberg, and others, this immense 
work has already advanced to six folio volumes of 
chronicles from the eighth to the twelfth century; 
whilst the memorials of imperial legislation, and the 
collection of letters and popular songs, which are in a 
forward state of preparation, will not lack the further 
aid of those historical and philological talents which 
are necessary to complete the ancient historical monu- 
ments of Germany. The learned editor has under- 
taken a task similar to that of Muratori, with reference 
to Italian history — with the abilities necessary to 
accomplish it That sagacity which guides research, 
carefulness in the selection of materials, critical skill in 
the purification of the original text, enthusiasm which 
incites others to participate in the work, and assigns to 
each his appropriate share; these and other qualities 
which are necessary to reconstructing the annals of a 
great nation, he is acknowledged to possess in an emi- 
nent degree.* 

* Ranmer, Discourse on the reception of Pertz as member of the Royal 
Academy of Berlin. 



Since the publication by Madame de Stael of that 
brilliant sketch of Grerman literature, which with all the 
disadvantages under which it was composed, still re- 
mains the most instructive record of the intellectual 
progress of the nation up to that period, immense 
changes have taken place in the political and social 
condition of Germany. When the modem Corinna, 
with the cooperation of her literary Mends, wrote her 
admirable book, the princes and people of that great 
country had bowed their necks to the conqueror's yoke, 
and the intellectual activity the gifted observer wit- 
nessed around her was undisturbed by political agita- 
tion. The two great rival monarchies of Austria and 
Prussia lay prostrate in the dust The mighty struggle 
for national emancipation, which subsequently caused 
the entire people of Grermany to rise up as one man in 
order to expel the foreign foe^ had not yet commenced. 
Whatever revelations might have been made to this 
accomplished woman by the men of genius, by whom 
she was surrounded during her exile in that country, 
of their secret sentimenifi at this period of national 
humiliation, it is not the less certain that the most con- 
spicuous among them bowed the knee to the mighty 
conqueror, the superiority of whose military genius had 
achieved an easy triumph over the legions and the gen- 
erals of Frederick, and swelled the crowd of royal and 
princely courtiers who thronged the ante-chamber in his 
court of Erfiirth and of Dresden. To some the empire 
of the West might seem already restored under the 
new Charlemagne, whilst to others it was a matter of 
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indifference on what altax they humt the incense of 
adulation, and they who keenly felt their country's 
shame, were compelled to suppress those feelings within 
theur own bosoms. 

No wonder that the literary men of Germany should 
be iadlfferent to the earthquake that was heaving un- 
der theur feet, and scattering widespread ruins around. 
They had no independent existence, they had been stu- 
diously excluded from public life, and the example of 
the doom of such patriotic writers as Moser was suffi- 
cient to deter them from adventuring on the stormy 
sea of political agitation. The mouldering edifice of 
the Grermanic empire, that Grothic structure of the 
middle ages, already undenained in every part, and 
unsupported by public opinion^ crumbled into dust the 
moment it was.assailed from without. But the national 
spirit of Germany, which seemed to be finally crushed 
on the battle-field of Jena, soon rose again with a 
gianf s strength, and Napoleon, in seeking to destroy 
the Prussian monarchy, unconsciously infused into it 
new life. It was during the occupation of the Prussian 
territory by the French armies, that the social revolution 
of Prussia was silently accomplished^ by means of the 
reforms in the internal legislation and administration 
introduced by those great statesmen Hardenberg and 
Stein. The peasantry were emancipated from that ser- 
vitude which had chained them to the soil; an equitable 
partition of the land was made between the lord and 
his vassal ; whilst the real property belongiug to noble 
proprietors was made equally transferable by sale with 
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that possessed by plebeians. Municipal corporations, 
freely elected by the burghers, were established in the 
cities. The university of Berlin, since become the first 
of the learned schools of Germany, was founded and 
liberally endowed by the government The army was 
at the same time reorganized under the direction of 
Schainhorst and Gneisenau, as a national force levied by 
conscription, from which no class of the people is exempt, 
and officered by plebeians as well as nobles. 

The ancient Grennanic empire, singularly complicated 
in its constitution, and composed of not less than three 
hundred and fifty-eight sovereign States, had been swept 
away by the whirlwind of the French revolution. The 
French revolutionists sought to propagate, first their 
principles, and then their dominion by the sword. The 
conquest and occupation of the right bank of the Rhine 
by the victorious arms of the republic opened the way 
for secularizing the ecclesiastical, and mediatizing the 
lay principalities ; whilst the greater part of the free 
cities were absorbed in the respective monarchical sove- 
reignties within whose territories they were situated. 
The destruction of the former federal constitution was 
completed by the formation of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, at the head of which Napoleon placed himself 
as protector, and which the minor princes of Grermany 
were compelled to join as his vassals. They were thus 
arrayed under a foreign master against the house of 
Hapsburg, which had so long possessed the imperial 
name and prerogatives, under a title nominally elective, 
but in fact hereditary. This event was followed by the 
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abdication of Fraacis IL as chief of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and his assumption of the title of Emperor of 
Austria. On the formation of the present Grermanic 
Confederation in ISIS, the number of its sovereign 
members was reduced to thirty-eight, including the free 
cities. Four of these only — Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, 
and Frankfort, the remains of the once renowned Hans- 
eatic league, retained their rights of sovereignty. If it 
be true that the distinguished statesman, who has so 
l(mg guided the councils of the Austrian empire, and 
who had a prihcipal share in the revision of the federal 
compact, asserted at the time, that the independence of 
these minor States had been respected by the Congress 
of Vienna merely in order to show how unfit are the 
Germans for free govermnent, this assertion does not 
comport with his usual sagacity. The remaining Hans* 
eatic towns have attained the highest degree of pros* 
periiy, and are stiU flourishing under thdr ancient 
republican constitutions, modified by such changes as 
were required by the spirit of the present age, whilst 
tiieir councils are directed by rulers worthy to sway the 
rod of empire in far more extensive and powerful 
states. 

The fundamental laws of the Confederation guaran- 
tee to every State, of which it is composed, a represent- 
ative constitution, but this guaranty has been ren- 
dered illusory by the manner in which it has been 
interpreted Constitutional governments have been 
established in all the minor States, but their aotion has 
been checked and controlled, and even annulled, by 
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the supreme authority of the federal Diet, under the 
pretext of their disabling the local sovereigns from 
performing their federal duties by refusing to vote the 
supplies. The power of the Diet to make uniform 
laws respecting the freedom of the press, has been so 
construed as to restrict that liberty within the narrow- 
est limits ; whilst the power of making uniform regu- 
lations of commerce among the several States of the 
Confederation, has remained entirely unexecuted. This 
fortunate neglect on the part of the federal authority, 
has been dexterously seized upon by the Prussian gov- 
ernment to form that commercial league, of which you 
have all heard so much, called the Zdlverein. The for- 
mation of this separate commercial confederation within 
the great political confederation of Germany, may be 
considered as the most important public event which 
has occurred in that country since the Congress of Vi- 
enna, and at the same time the greatest step towards 
that national unity to which every patriotic German 
aspires as the consummation of national grandeur. 
The situation of Germany previous to the establish- 
ment of the Zollvereiny may well be compared to that 
of our imperfect union under the old Confederation, 
without the power of regulating commerce among the 
several States and with foreign nations. The free in- 
tercourse between the different States of Germany was 
interrupted by custom-house barriers on the borders 
of every State. Their internal industry and their ex- 
ternal navigation, remained without protection against 
the injurious regulations of foreign powers. The navi- 
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gation of the great rivers flowing through the different 
States^ which, according to the liberal principles laid 
down by the Congress of Vienna, was to be entirely 
free, still continued to be interrupted by the vexatious 
regulations of the bordering States, or those controlling 
the outlet of these streams into the sea. 

The material interests of the people of Germany 
were thus injuriously aflPected by the want of power to 
protect them, whilst they were deprived even of those 
imperfect securities for their political freedom which 
the fundamental act of the Confederation had provided. 
Under these circumstances it became necessary to calm 
the political agitation produced in Germany by the 
contagious example of the French revolution of 1830. 
In order to avoid political concessions, such as had 
been made in Saxony, Hanover, and Brunswick, but for 
which the Prussian government was not prepared, no 
better means could be found than such measures as 
would relieve the industrious classes of the nation from 
the embarrassments under which they suflPered from 
the neglect of their material interests. With this 
view negotiations were set on foot with the States of 
southern Germany, which resulted in the formation of 
the Commercial and Customs Union, which now compre- 
hends more than twenty-eight millions of people. Its 
leading features must be well known to you: — the 
establishment of uniform regulations of commerce and 
uniform duties of customs throughout the league, and 
the power of negotiating treaties of commerce and 
navigation with foreign States j freedom of intercourse 
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betwe^ the c<»afederated States, the custom-house bar- 
riers being removed to the external frontier of the 
league, and the revenues divided among all its differ- 
ent members in proportion to the population of each. 

The principal obstacles, which have hitherto retarded 
the complete development of the commercial resources 
of Gtermany, have been removed by the formation of 
tiiis extensive league, which has enlarged the home 
market for the productions of national industry, whilst 
it has opened new channels for conmiercial intercourse 
with foreign nations. Much, however, remains to be 
done in order to complete this great work of pacific 
and enlightened policy. The Prussian league is still 
insulated in the heart of Grermany. It has no sear 
ports except on the Baltic, and no convenient means of 
access to transatlantic countries, but through the ports 
of Hamburgh and Bremen, of Holland, Belgium and 
Prance. The Hanseatic cities, and the other minor Ger- 
man States, lying between them and Prussia, have 
hitherto refused to accede to the union, except on con- 
ditions inconsistent with its fundamental principles 
and policy. The Hanseatic cities regard their polit- 
ical freedom as indissolubly connected with their 
commercial freedom. Their policy is that of free 
trade, repubKcan independence, and navigation-trea- 
ties founded on the basis of reciprocity. The populous 
and powerful empire of Austria, presents a barrier to 
the further progress of the Prussian league in the 
south of Germany, whilst Austria herself, is dism^n* 
bered by the line of custom-hiouses which divides her 
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Slayonic from her Teutonic provinces, thus perpetuating 
the distinctions of origin and race, by conflicting tariff^ 
and other commercial regulations. The commercial 
resources of Germany, her capacities for production 
are vast Every intelligent traveller is forcibly struck 
by the inmiense variety of rich productions with which 
the bouniy of heaven has endowed that beautifiil and 
highly favored land. The fields eveiywhere teem 
with luxuriant harvests of grain and firuit, the hill- 
sides are clad with vineyards 3rielding the most ex- 
quisite wines, the mountains contain inexhaustible 
treasures of useful minerals, whilst the valleys are 
filled with health-giving fountains of salubrious waters. 
The means of subsistence and the raw materials for 
manufacture abound in every part of her wide-spread 
territory. These materials are worked up into a va- 
riety of useful and ornamental fabrics by the ingenious, 
patient, and persevering industry of her people ; whilst 
their extensive consumption of the staple productions 
of the transatiantic countries of the globe, furnish ad- 
ditional elements for commercial exchanges of immense 
value. The great and increasing importance of Ger- 
man commerce to the trade and industry of other 
countries, and especially to those of our own country, 
will become more and more evident, as the facilities for 
direct intercourse with Germany by means of steam- 
navigation, shall be multiplied, and the remaining ob- 
stacles to internal communication between all parts of 
her dominions shall have been entirely removed. 
On the liberation of Germany from the foreign yoke, 
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and the reestablishm^nt of the general peace of Europe^ 
the late king of Prussia^ who had appealed to the entire 
German nation in 1813 to rise in arms ^' to defend the 
cause of independence, of freedom, and of science," 
solemnly promised to give to his own subjects, as the 
reward of their patriotic sacrifices, a representative con- 
stitution, in which the States-Greneral of the kingdom 
should participate with the crown in the exercise of the 
legislative power, and especially that of imposing taxes. 
In order to prepare the way for this great innovation, 
assemblies of provincial States were convened in each 
province of the monarchy to deliberate upon such pub- 
lic measures, either of a local or general character, as 
should be submitted to them by the government. In 
the mean time, the relative importance of the demo- 
cratic element of the state — the commons, was rapidly 
augmenting with the rapid increase of national wealth, 
and the population of the kingdom since the peace, and 
the wide spread diflftision of knowledge through the 
admirable system of elementary and scientific education 
established by the Prussian government. Doubtless 
this system of public instruction is regarded as an in- 
strument of government, and is moulded to produce 
uniformity of religious and political opinions according 
to the ruling standard. Still it cannot be denied that 
the munificent patronage of arts, letters, and science 
during the late king's reign, which has been continued 
by the present enlightened sovereign, constitutes a solid 
title to the applause of the present age, and of poster- 
ity. The convocation of the States-General according 
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to the royal promise of 1815, was adjourned under 
various pretexts during the reign of Frederick Wil- 
liam ni.,and an attempt has since been made to substi- 
tute for it a more limited concession in the form of an 
assembly of deputations from the different provincial 
States, to meet periodically at the capital, and to be 
consulted by the government in the adoption of all 
laws relating to the general affairs of the kingdom. 
This assembly would be, like the provincial States, a 
mere consultative body, whose opinions and advice 
the crown might adopt or disregard at its sovereign 
win and pleasure. Such an imperfect measure of con- 
cession could not satisfy public opinion, which was daUy 
growing stronger, and looked to the substantial perform- 
ance of the royal promise of 1815, whUst the govern- 
ment was endeavoring to invent some scheme for the 
more complete development of the national institutions, 
which, though less extensive than that contemplated by 
the late king, might satisfy the reasonable expectations 
of the people. To solve the difficult problem of giving 
the nation a greater share in the management of its 
own concerns, without at the same time diminishing the 
plenitude of the royal prerogative, it sought. to rebuild 
the monarchy on historical foundations by reviving, as 
nearly as possible, the ancient German Rdchstmde of 
the middle age. Instead of imitating, it studiously 
endeavored to avoid the models afforded by the written 
constitutions of France, and the different minor States 
of Germany, in which the legislative body is divided 
into two separate houses, each having a negative upon 
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the other, and the crown upon both. Instead of this 
arrangement, it would have assembled the different 
orders in one chamber for the purpose of deliberating 
on the propositions of government, whilst each order 
voted separately upon the propositions thus submitted 
to the assembly. The deliberations of the Prussian 
cabinet on this subject finally resulted in the convoca- 
tion of deputations from the different provincial States, 
which assembled at Berlin during the present year. 
The powers granted to this assembly by the crown were 
consultative merely, except in the single case of a pro- 
posed augmentation of the taxes, or the public debt of 
the kingdom, in which case it was to have an absolute 
negative upon the royal propositions. The manner in 
which these powers were exercised in the discussions of 
the assembly is, upon the whole, highly favorable to the 
ultimate success of this experiment. The previous 
training of the deputies in the deliberations of the pro- 
vincial States has developed a much greater amount of 
parUamentaxy talent and practical statesmanship than 
was supposed to exist even in that enlightened country. 
They have shown a greater spirit of moderation than 
might have been looked for from the frequent disap- 
pointment of their hopes. This is especially the case 
with the Rhinelanders and the Easi>-Prussians, who 
were supposed to entertain extreme opinions and fac- 
tious views ; but who have unequivocally shown their 
desire for the maintenance of the Prussian monarchy, 
and the injustice of the suspicion with which the Rhine- 
landers have been treated, as if they wished again to 
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become French, or desired more than the complete de- 
velopment of free institutions. They certainly desire 
to retain the written codes of law established at the 
time when the Rhine province formed a part of the 
French empire, and to which they have been so long 
accustomed, together with the right of trial by jury in 
criminal cases, and the publicity of judicial proceedings 
both civil and criminal. At the same time, the people 
of that province are as warmly attached to the German 
fatherland as those of any other part of the Prussian 
monarchy. The time is gone by when nations can be 
apportioned by mere geographical boundaries, by rivers 
and mountains. The moral distinctions of origin and 
race are what unite nations together, and separate them 
from each other. Nor are we to look for any sudden 
and violent effort on the part of any portion of the 
Prussian people to obtain further concessions from their 
sovereign. German enthusiasm, though deep seated, is 
patient and enduring, and breaks out in violent acts 
only at long intervals, and on urgent provocation. The 
social revolution of Prussia has been long since accom- 
plished by the deliberate wisdom of her statesmen with- 
out the aid of popular violence, and her political reform 
(it may be hoped) will be accomplished in the same 
manner, by a pacific compromise between the prince 
and people. 

Such has been the onward progress of Germany to- 
wards realizing that glorious vision of national unity, 
which her patriots have set before them as their ulti- 
mate aim. This progress has been slow, but sure, 
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and adapted to the peculiar character and genius of her 
people. The wall of separation between her lettered 
men and the active world is now broken down, and 
they are beginning to feel the necessity of using the 
same language and the same literature for all classes of 
society. The habit of discussing public affairs in the 
national and provincial diets, and the introduction of 
public and oral proceedings in the courts of justice, must 
soon form a class of public men such as exist in every free 
country, and such as can only be formed by a public life 
at once active and practical. The establishment of the 
Customs League, by which the great majority of the 
Grerman people and States, and those the most enlight- 
ened, are bound together by the powerful bonds of 
conunercial and financial interest, has been followed by 
the construction of railroads, radiating throughout her 
widely extended territory — connecting the Mediterra- 
nean with the North Sea and the Baltic, and forming links 
in one unbroken chain of communication, by which the 
ancient intercourse between Europe and Asia through 
Egypt will be restored, and continued throughout the 
northern hemisphere to the Gulf of Mexico, until it en- 
circles the globe. These magnificent improvements in 
material interests must infallibly operate on moral in- 
terests. The obstacles to free commercial intercourse 
between the different German States, and between them 
and the rest of the world, being removed, and that 
intercourse facilitated by the wonderful inventions 
of mechanical science, ever teeming with new dis- 
coveries, it is evident that the same means must con- 



